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12 Memoir of John Murray. 


‘most ive concerns have yielded to this, without the of 
my anxiety or labour ceasing.’ hae 
No. 8 was also late. Though it was enriched by an article 
from. Sr Spicg soe ae appa bai bbve,eanied 
amount of attention. Scott complained that, with 
exception of Canning’s article, ‘much of the rest was 
absolute wading ;' and Murray himself thought that the number 


was a bad one. The spect was not pleasant; but Murray 
had set his heart upon the success of the Review,’ and, keenly 
alive to what was wanting, used personal exertions to 


Seale cso So) Cie archi od Har wine Hie) esas 
youred to find contributors who should be not simply masters 
of particular subjects, but who, from an extensive miscel- 
Jancous knowledge or the possession of an attractive style, 
could write agreeably on matters of interest to the general 
reader. His most serviceable recruit was Southey, whose * Life 
of Nelson’ was published in No. 5 of the ‘Review.’ Murray 
at once recognized how great would be the value of Southey’s 
large information and pure and facile prose style, and with his 
usual sagacity resolved to secure his services 3 a magnificent 
ii fee. While engaged on the article on ‘ Nelson,’ Southey 


wrote to his friend Rickman :— 

§Tho " pays me woll—ton guineas por sheet; at tho 
Who Abia” wa ety fous bare tho bulky = ie 

“ture bey oie a double, (erty 

wake saying we twonty sheet, os I should have 

been woll AL niet | wo thor booaily, tha fesse pena! 


A somewhat ungenerous appreciation of the publisher's motives ! 
At the time when a Pao eae was being thus remunerated, the 
* Quarterly’ was not paving its expenses, From this time 
Southey became one of the chief writers in the ‘Review,’ and 
there was scarcely a number without one, and sometimes two 
or even three articles from his pen. It was the opinion of 
Lockhart that to him, more than to any other single writer, 
the ‘ Quarterly’ owed its ultimate success, 

Another useful contributor was Jolin Barrow, Secretary of the 
Admiralty, author of ‘Travels in Southern Africa’ and the 
‘British Embassy to the Emperor of China,’ who was introduced 
to Murray by Canning, and in spite of his modest reluctance 
was eels. on to become a regular contributor to the 
c .” Barrow relates in his ere egeet that he did 
not cease writing for the ‘Quarterly’ till he had supplied it 
with one hundred and ninety articles, His papers on geogra- 
Pphical subjects were always welcomed by the public. A ype 

SS 
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a that if Mr. Soi article had 
eben teers pict ni tt 
jn & more objectionable form, 


‘To have snch statements 








in 
at any annoyance 
“The success of the ‘Qunrterly’ had advanced Murray’ 
to a prominent place in his profession, but his unquestion 


of the vague, romantic, passionate, 
itating the minds of men. 
the publisher and 


tale, already familiar to the readers of Moore's 
, of the manner in which Murray became 
the MS, of ‘Childe Harold,’ and has added many 
3 to his subsequent connexion with the poct, which are 
deepest interest, as illustrating one of the most rerark- 
eters which this century has produced, We have 

dwell on those parts of the narrative which bri 
ce the business relations between Murray 
show the ‘imperial’ style in which the er 

d his business. 

of Moore's ‘ Life of Byron’ will remember, the 
j to his friend Dallas of the first two cantos 
i) and allowed him to make arrangements 
ion. - Dallas offered them to Miller of 
who declined them. He then submitted 
ray. The latter was delighted ; his ambition was 
d; be perceived spreRpertLa PET was SO 
a 
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liberal in the extreme, and much more than the poems can 
possibly be worth; but I cannot accept it, and will not, You 
without any demand or ex ‘ion on my part whatever.’ 
Afterwards some officious among others the 
poet, to Byron that a portion of it might be applied 
to the relief of Mr. Godwin, the author of *An Enquiry into 
Political Justice,’ who was then in difficulties; but Murray, 
who did not see the justice or propriety of Rogers's liberality 
at his sent the following remonstrance to Byron, 
which us as alike admirable in matier and in manner :— 
“I did not liko to detain this ing, but I confess to 

that I camo away im} with a bolicf that you bad already 

‘iderod. thi ‘ ‘Lordship will 


Murray continued to pay Byron for his successive poems on 

a consistent scale of magnificence, and from this date we hear 

no more of the author's scruples as to ee Ved Nitec for his 

works. For * Mazeppa” (to take a few examples) he gave 500 

cient for the first five cantos of ‘Don Juan,’ 31025 for 

“Doge of Venice,’ 1000 pains for the three dramas 

‘he ‘Iwo Foscari,’ 2710/.; for 

the Catt eas As ae Si 15752, and for the atk 

canto, i. total sum which he paid for the copyrights 
of the pocms amounted to upwards of 17,0001. - 

syron, 


















































36 Memoir of John Murray. 
he may be regarded as an cminent exponent of that principle of 
nett LS Pig 


tion, some measure of which a| 
preservation of sound literature. But in another sense he 
‘was one of the chief pioneers of literary Free Trade. Noting 
the effects on bookselling of the vast growth of the country in 
wealth and population, he saw that it would in future be meces 
sary both for author and publisher to consult the desires of the 
strange and capricious body known as the Public, An early 
ence, the demand for the homely pages of * Domestic 
Cookery,’ had made bim aware of the rise of a middle-class 
taste. “Afterwards (with Constable in the ‘Miscellany’ and 
Charles tee in the * Library of Entertaining Knowledge”), 
he was the first to provide spetetancieally for the wants af 
this class of readers in ‘The Family Library.’ And ata yet 
later date he gladly associated himself in an enterprise, designed 
and since so largely developed by his con, to meet the needs — 
of the holiday-making Briton, the * Hand-Books’ of Foreign 
‘Travel, of which he invented the title. The bappy union in 
his nature of imagination and judgment enabled him, with his 
almost romantic daring, to navigate successfully the currents 
and tem) of this ns aoe ocean of public taste, and to, 
mhly ugh times of commercial and political ‘con ane 
in which so many of his rivals foundered, He sailed his ship, 
with all the enjoyment of conscious skill, in the midst of the 
waves of Revolution. Yet even before his death on the 
27th of June, 1843, the destruction caused by the storms which he 
had weathered was becoming apparent. We are now witnessing 
their fall effects, ‘The old co-operation between Stationers; the 
‘Trade-Book ; the Sale Dinner; the country bookseller: these 
institutions, the legacy of a slow and ancient development, 
have almost entirely vanished under the tremendous pressure of 
unlimited competition. ‘The Circulating Library and Railway 
Stall, with their innumerable manuals and magazines, have 
taken the place of the private library filled with the pew Fi 
bound volumes of poetry, science, and travel, in which ‘s 
son} was accustomed to delight, He has bequeathed to his 
trade in this generation his daring spirit of commercial enter- 
prise. [t remains to be seen whether the generation that is 10 
come will preserve his noble enthusinam for English lotters, 


Ant. 
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We shall attempt, as we proceed, to show that the 
referred to in the last line a a mistaken one; that Paka 
‘of Nature's family,’ although he is not her favourite son, 
‘Plautus was born about the middle of the third beriey est: 
Christ. His birthplace was Sarsina, a village in a 
which he hay immortalized by « wretehed pun on the 
in neck and shoulders: 


for the Gapress | purpose of rescuing his native town from 
oblivii id? Sarsinatie ecqua est si Umbram non habes ?” 
His life bears no slight resemblance to that of SI in 
the fact that he quitted a provincial town for the ea) and 
there joined the theatre: first as an actor, afterwards os a 
playwright. He is said to have been compelled by his necessi~ 
ties to enter the service of a baker, and to have eked out bis 
au income by turning a handmill. But even in that rode 

had its substantial reward, and the money which 
Plants received for his plays soon placed him in affluence, 
For forty years he romained the undisputed favourite of the 
public; and when he died, his epitaph boasted that Comedy 
bra went into mourning, and that the stage became a 


oes Shakspeare, Plautus perfected, did not create, hodrase 
pe his nation. TE ‘The triumphant reaction after the first. Punic 
War had borne fruit in Nevius; and before Nevius, Livius 
Andronicus bad set the Greek drama before the Romane in a 
form which, though oe from elegant, can scarcely be considered 
rude, Plautus was years old when the first play of 
Livius appeared ; the sheesh play of Nevius came out whea he 
was but fifteen, It is clear that Livius was nota man of any 
Brent genius. He wns the schoolmaster of the Romans, bat 
no poet. Made a prisoner at the siege of Tarentum, and 
‘ht to Rome as a slave, es found bis knowledge of 
at a premium when of station was anxious: 
to learn that language, and ¢ acquainted with. the 
literature of Greece. He made the best use he 
could of his knowled; He translated the divine Odyssey 
for the Romans, but “had not the genius to see that the 
Latin Inngunge was as capable of the hexameter measure at 
was the Greek, ; and the barbarous sing-song of the Saturnian: 
verse was made to do duty for the majestic acces of Homer. 
This translation repelled and discouraged the Romana from 
reading Homer. Horace was flogged through it at school, and 
the rod aloes increased bis cake ve the am of Livius. 
It was not until he came to perase the in the on 
that he became aware of jisia taareellour besarte pe 
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us to pronounce an opinion as to the position and merit of 
Latin comedy generally. 
In ing to rate the literary value of Ploutus, the first 
question by which we are confronied is how far the plays of 
‘autus are to be ded as original. ‘It makes a great 
difference,’ as the late ¢ Sellar remarks, ‘in the literary 
interest of these works, whether we regard them ns blurred 


merit of originality or not. But it is of great importance as 
to the question of his individanl merits, The answer to 
Sellar's question is no doubt to affirm the second alternative 
Sep ods el pinta ay Roman ier 
ed originality, and confessed its weakness in this reapect. 
for ioipanien the Romans felt it was worse thaa 
useless to enter into competition with Gracia mendar. True, 
it was not without a struggle that Rome acknowledged ite 
deficieney, and was taught the lestou of knowing itself. An 
attempt was made to create o national drama, but it did mot 
succeed, Those poets were the wisest who, like Plautus, 
soonest recognized that their mission was not to create but to 
adapt. But a play may be adapted in such a way that the 
adaptation may have a strong original colouring. Plautus and 
Terence both copied Greek models, Yet the ies are as 
different, in all the great eriteria of poetic merit, pane they 
were originals. PJautus is hearty, strong, wholesome, humerous, 
a thorough Roman, the Chaucer of antiquity : Terence is neat, 
elegant, soft, pathetic, totally deficient, as Casar complained, 
in comie power, Plautus was a true Italian born, Terence a 
Carthaginion slave, Hence it naturally results that the plays 
of Terence are the more accurate representations of the soft 
Greck originals ; those of Plautus the more Roman in tone, and 
beyond question the more original creation. 

‘o those who entirely deny the originality of Plautus it ie — 
easy to oppose the puns which are abundant in Plautus, There 
are gone in Terence. The Plautine puns are very bad indeed— 
‘The most despicable of all, indeed the worst wo ever heard om 
read of, is, ‘Non enim es in senticeto: eo nonsentis’ There ise 
some humour in * Magis calleo oe callum apragnom callet.” 
and in ‘ Versutior es quam rota figularis ;* in A. ‘Assum,” 
(é@. adsum). B, ‘At ego elixus sis volo. We should like 
’ translation® 
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say a fow words about the best known them, the 
«Amphitryon’ of Molitre. We are informed by Mr, Reinhard. 
stoottner that the ‘ion of the relative superiority of the 
* Amphitryons’ of Molitre and Ploutus has often been debated. 


. 


and 

wonderful thing, and has perpetrated wilder vagaries than 
Prenenciog ‘Molibre's play superior to that of Plautus. But 
is no fear of that verdict being acquiesced in by the 
correct taste of the present age. In Mol «Ampbhitryon,’ the 
fine Roman tone is naturally wanting, and its place is taken by 
aie aieaaey Nor did Molitre conceive, at any rate in 
this play he does not write as though he conceived, that it is 


5 
a 
H 
: 
: 
Es 
i 
3 
a 
e 
i 


Fenonoy i sais peoxtaes 3 litre has Soares newer 
more dangerous matter, ite unnecessarily assigns a 
wife to the slave Sosia. Most panteaty he tickles ro ee 
of his audience by making Mercury describe to Sosia how he, 
Mercury, was received by Cléanthis. The same unpleasant 
artifice is resorted to in ‘L’Hcole des Femmes,’ where Arnolphe 
questions Agnts as to how far Horace carried his liberties, 
Nor are there any fine lines like those we have 
describing the perfection of a wife. And whea Molicre is 
called upon for a contribution from his native genius, to supply 
the gap in the Lyset a to in wl 
was Beobeliy the best scene in the play, his failure is con- 
spicaous. Plautus’s plots are so simple, his dialogue so cosy 
and natural, that we are apt to fall into the error of su) 
that any one could write plays as good. When we sce a 
great wit like Molibre to patch a single rent, we then 
Fad Fescanee for thinking more highly of eaves which wove 
Dryden's * Ampbitryon’ is in our opinion both stilted and 
coarse. It is de by the intrigue between Mercury and 
the waiting-maid Phaxdra, . Ite readers will readily acquiesce 
in the justice of n's apprehension, who, after acknowledg- 
ing in aT Eaafece his obligations to Plautus and Molitve, says: 
‘Lam the world will too easily discover that more than 
half of it is wine? That it long remained a stock piece of 
itation in the end of the 17th century is not surprising. 
Of the other numerous imitations of the "As phivua ae 
ve 
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to mention 


would oe 
ca represent the Nativity. And yet that is 
OR pape laeot ig and accomplished. In his play 


as Erologne + Amphitryon becomes Joseph + 
Vi Me Aran Sota alone 


pet to the feveglealloal 

of our readers. x shows the influence of Plautus 

in| the seventeenth century. His popolarity 

years of the cighteenth is shown by the 

by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in 

iz ‘o of representation of an ‘Ampbitryon’ in 
i — 








pein pean ol com m 
. See lo for their debts, Bat 
\ fete ae Anes Lines fae tlayd ‘of larding 
teed indecent ions, a works as 
Beer ecid ect ton » ponetataail 


ja remark which we are quite sure readers of the 
would ‘not suffer, though made by a learned Indy. 
in’ is a rollicking, fairly Reall pastiche, ploce 

‘a consp! between a good-natured fiuher and and 
rob the wile of the former, an heiress in her owa 
ather of the latter, af the price of some asses in 
the son the wherewithal to carry on an amour. 
of the least original of Plautus's plays, sition 
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The disguise of the Armenian which Lélic 
copied from the *Persa, “The scene in * Winter's 





Peer eemecraeldom comes up to that of Plautus in this 
_ But in one instance it must be confessed he has 

By WhecriL’ Fiona in the disguise of the Armenian 4 in to toll 

that he had left his son at Tunis, he blunders as 











Oi Vaves-vous Iniané ? 
ie, 4 Torin. Thor. Turin? Mais cette ville 
co Piémont. 

(@part.) — O corveau malhabilst 


pas, il vout dire Tunis, 
ote alt 1 lle a 
Jos Arméniens ont tous par habitudo 
A nous antros fort rnd. 
que dans ious les mots ils chan, nt nie rin 
ts Bec es 


‘The audacious humour of the last two lines surpasses 

Riese, Yet even here Molitre sridentyd nae Plantus’s words 

edie wt Ita sunt Persarum m nomina con- 

habemus,’ in his mind. TE Rtoord* ina special 

oe for Englishmen, for it was translated by William 
‘Cavendish, Duke of Newenstle, a nobleman well known for his 
gallant devotion to the cause of Charl The Duke pre- 

aie translation to Dryden: and on it Dryden founded 

Pe Mar-all,’ 2 play which, though neither better nor 

than most of Desllen! 's plays, had the extraordinary run 

thirty-three nights, and was four times acted at Court. 

in order we come to the ‘Captivi,’ the greatest of the 

comedies. Of this play Lessing, the most eminent literary 

ie Of the last century, has remarked in emphatic language 
Eatte best po that bas ever been put upon the stage : 

‘i + + , Welches jemals auf den Schauplatz 

0 Gishta The praise is yperbolicaly but! tha, plot of the 

i no doubt adil. Heslo, a rich Astolian, has lost 

Yo sons; one was kidnapped when a child by a slave, and 

etter ke ae there sold, the father of Philocrates, 

n came, passing under the name of 

Just as be has reached manhood, he and Philocrates 

prisoners of war by the AZtolians. A short time 
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The moral of the ‘Captivi" is, briefly, noblesse oblige, in the 
‘sense. The romantic chivalry displayed by Tyndaras 
discovered that he is of gentle blood; 

his gallant devotion and the: selfist 

born slave Stalagmus is marked and intentional. 
| the fine irony in the classic sense with which 

of Hegio and Tyndarus are invested, go far 


‘the enthusiastic praise which the play bas won from 
| m ‘The scene in which Tyndarus bids 
ct Philocrates, when the latter is departing for Elis, is 

anhoe” 





jmittance, Sir Walter Scntt may never bave read 
but we are at lease entitled to draw the same 


ee ascene in the ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ that such 
y prove the kinship of genius, 
The *Menachmi! is on the whole the most amusing of the 
‘Plautine pla; of the most popular, and 
ey ecb ad of Errors’ is not 
0 good a le jis results mainly from the plot bein, 
pei eal eed ap ‘ieate by the introduction Pern oe 
‘the slave as well as for the master. ‘The situations in the 
‘Plaotine play are admirably conceived and executed. Menmch- 
mus of travelling in. quest of his long-lost twi 
r arrives at Epidamnus in company with his servant 
r He encounters successively parasite of his 
whom he drives to distraction by denying all kno 
jim ; next his brother's mistress, by whom be 
in mistake; next his brother's wife, by whom be is 
5 next her father, to whom she has complained of 
d's bad treatment, He frightens father and danghter 
madness. Now it is the turn of Menwch- 
to be puzzled. He mects bis father-in- 
the mad-doctor whom he bas gone to fetch, 
ee his queries convinces him that he is 
‘old man goes off and fetches several strong 
his son-in-law off to the private lunatic asylum. 
off by force he certainly would have been, had 
the slave accidentally arrived on the scene, and 
come to his suppose master’s reseue. The de- 
is brought about by the two Menwchmi happening 


The 
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Plautus himeelf ; nono er versification ; in 
none is the interest more lively; and no play was more often 

before of ian age, ‘The cha- 
smecter of Ballio was as well known to his circle as 


shted in acting this Cicero, more than once, when 

ig to aegearig an abandoned ruffian Autes biserse esas 

reflected rity, com ie whom he is 

assailing to rT, nd patie ear eg apne oa 

impatiently for the well-known ‘ exite, agite, oxite ignavi male 
habiti et male conciliati,’ with which the brutal 


he was a well-known figure, as 

Jowish money-lender, or the swi 

teenth century. If we want to find a among ourselyes, 

we have only to look for him the numerous disciples of 
Brass and of Ralph ‘Nickleby, 





the ‘Pscudolus’ were written by Plautus in his old age, 
and that be took the greatest delight in their construction. 
‘The merits of the ‘Pseudolus’ are obvious to any reader; but 
the *Truculentus” is probably the least attractive of all the 
ys SB 8 Sees ea 2 Oily Race Nay AEN: oe mde After 
juent perusal be will probably come round to the author's 
‘own opinion of that play, The object of the picce is to show 
the utterly worthless nature of a courtesan named Phronesium, a 
woman as heartless and merciless as Ballio or Clewrecta, Age 
% 


and eruelty save his own father, the Earl 

ses n reaction virtue more powerful than the 
Tip eared lor ator Even so 
gated heartlessness of i 


sium causes the reader 


have combined to prevent the proper 

utus even by scholars, when they cou mn, for 
Pein Moliiee ‘The Brit fa the corre ian of his text. 
@ great deal current in editions of Plautus which is 
“Sosa which has a deterrent effect ples ead 
dark passages have been illumined, partly from 

sian palimpsest, partly by canjecture. — For \ 
—— that ip the einen 6 wor in the * Casing,’ 
quasi iocabo, the Inst @ corruption of 
and that the meaning is that the sham bride fins trod 
foot ‘like an elephant,” the whole play is 
hen for the ridiculous virum avet, said of 
in the ‘Mercator,’ it turns out that the truc 
think better of Plautus : 
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when he was changing sides. The partisans, whom he led 
Jeastin Powe shane ee anaes Sasa! ta: Caiameentjol a 


of that caricature, which on the French stage and. 


pen eans ae haye remarked ; his incur: has eae fs 
and his good looks which had no particular meaning. He might 
have sat to George Sand for Sir Ralph Browne in ‘Indiana,’ 
and for M. Palmer the American in ‘Elle et Lui.’ He was the 
undaunted, eccentric, haughty, and conscientious Englishman, 
who in the eighteenth century traversed Europe on the grand 
tour, but returned home more English than ever. The type 
to which he belonged is fast disappearing ; but, thanks to. 
Napoleon and the French Revolution, it may be said that 
Peel was one of the most perfect specimens it produced, 
Until he was Irish Secretary he bad never set foot on the 
Continent, His education was of the old-fashioned Oxford 
kind. He headed the list of ‘double-firsts,’ for whom there 
existed no literature save Grock and Latin, no science—not 
even political economy—except mathematics, His father sent 
him to Christ Church that the boy, following *in the fe 
of the immortal Pitt,’ might be trained according to 
straitest sect of his religion, a Tory, and in duc time become 
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gentlemen of England. If Miss 

jitician, Poel from his twenty-first to 
have been the very man, in 

and in conduct: for he was born 


of his own princi and his remarkable but 
Siencseaticgyler ity “eth his thoughts, and ms 

as whet Conveopomdonce ake ¢ lec ste 

man, whose after a rts 

ete hn Gres ee scoot tnednotn, soc 
that knows him not. The papers which he has left 
and he burnt or destroyed nothing—reach a mighty figure. Tt 

eecats tines which a fontlas scnleass carpenn ta 
wi may enable us to with the rest, 
and yet Racmaiefied that we possess enough on which to frame 
oe historical verdict, concerning the onality as well as 
of Sir Robert Peel. As far back as 1856 and 1857, 
and Viscount Cardwell Published the Memoirs 
himself had drawn up, on ‘The Roman Catholic 
1828-9,’ * The New Government, 1834-5,' and ‘The 
af the Cor apr BUA S Professor Goldwin Smith: 
a selection of 0 letters, and sketched a first 
‘of Peel's * Life” sir nisi Milton, and his brother the 
ed the yast array of papers. 
le = the present volume, has 

a modest type, which 

peed) acid relveattgly volent-trova -perlaan 

Parker would have been well advised, had he included 
13829 — yolume. He has published the 


iblie life so confidential aa whose estrange- 
ahaa wassoviolent. Croker was born man of 
nae light and graceful pen. Bat the statesman 


bed land Welly acl af argu of Wake oak 









































amusing, ‘I receive at least tea 


gory, ‘applying for the office of 
Magistrate, to which 1 invari return the same disco 
answer; and he reminds Croker that ‘a county must be 

intment to that office,—which | 








still more jicit. *My tion,’ so the words run, twas 
uniformly declared by me to be limited to the walls of 
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Peels Early Correspondence. 
the low rate of were the criteria by 
easter therefore, in the 





a statesman originate principles, but only that he should 
ise his judgment on ain teeerand aprleabltyia ie 
u with which he is called upon to deal. was 
aceries of measures that have proved their value by 
the test of time; that are indelibly stamped on the 
omstitution and polity of England; and that have given us 
ope which to make the transition from Castlereagh 
t ; ry and our democratic franchise, We can now 
serine were the perils which have been successfully 
if 0 will venture, with the history of modern Europe 
his hand, to say what might have been the uences had 
elements of reform not been wrought up to harmonious 

and largely by the hand of Sir Robert Peel? 

roker had assured him in 1818 that he might be Prime 
Tas soonas hewould. Peel took no heed of his flattery, 
aed office twice, and did not become Home Secretary until 
¢ Canning’s retirement from the Board of Control. He 
a Fell oa into the second place in the House of 
8." 9 Canning’s proposal that Roman 
Poors should be admitted to sit in the Lords. In 
attended the Ring on his visit to Edinburgh; and, 
midst of the festivities, received tidings from Lord 
ool which it was his unpleasant duty to communicate to 
, whose mind had for some time bean 
d died by his own hand on the morning of August 12th, 
He was boried at Westminster amid the shoutings and 
ri of a great multitude, leaving a memory which has 
our day ceased to be unpopular, ‘In Ireland,’ as 
ld sums the matter up, ‘his name stands for the 
th which the Rebellion of 1798 was repressed and the 
| with which the Union was carried; in England it 
rthe Six Acts and the policy they represented, in 

for the Holy Alliance,’ Yet, though bis Wish bane 

why 
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Peet's Early Correspondence, 95 
hundred Acts relating to the Criminal Law had 


nearly three | 
‘been wi ox pany rept; aod each of thei 
at been consolidated in Le 
Sir James Mack: 
these reforms, that he ‘could almost think he had 
countries, and conversed with people who 
e two different ' It was in such measures that 
‘his rs of constructive statesmanship. To him 
z police system, which has made of modern 
| a country as different as can be imagined from the 












eer silat ‘Acd toy sha selirten 0b wich 
jon. wi 

jh guided him, a decided check was given to that 
ae jndiollveriens, whlak bas marcel wth 


ty O'Connell snd Shiels thew great ere 


ay. 
ing and Peel rebutting the claims of the 
i from the sune Treasury Bench. ‘A hundred consti- 
problems were raised ‘ovary itep of the sontteversy, 
as a small Mebeting? ase the ‘ Association” had 


that the assembly at Westminster aid not ms 
night come together for debate and counsel. This, it 
red. to Canning no less than to Peel, was against the 
tion Act of 1793, which forbade all Tepresentation of 
through Parliament. No other sign of the 
i rely bring me ay nt what «ang a 
the measures taken to ward off revolutionary 
A ‘eon the three Kingdoms. Peel wrote at 
burn on the subject in November ae #: 

ties on every side, but ‘tremendous 
forbearance and inaction.’ The Duke o! Wel 
ned him pele sepllowseta tiead amet 


afarees rad aaioweestoate 
* by the hand of Peel biineelf, to the Duke and 














ugnat 
Caraiog died at the Duke of Devonshire’s house in. 
4m the same room where Fox, one-und-twenty years 
breathed his last. Elijah’s mantle had fallen ; bat some 
were yet to clapse ere his successor put it on. He wen le 
discover that a touch of the heavenly ae where it 
cone ted fallon with it, The tragedy of Consing’s lire 
‘ise and ponaiaaely pedieepesatmens was now 
‘He fe di cae. Mr. ith admirable 
and left ae a noble Santee and an i 
aL t i left also—such is the irony of fate 
tyranny of circumstance—a aiatlared party, a bewi 
and a State threatened with revolution,” Peel's more somba* 


foerey was now beginnit 
Goderich, whom Tee Baral calls ‘a transient and embas=* 
rassed phantom,” held the reins during the next few month= 
But Peel was the ment, he was soon to be the 
lodged, leader oe united oe ; Sep es were 

in observes Beaconsfield, ‘for a ¢ 
Picmsaslike saleaens ot two reat iene. ina? 


ef Roman Catholics into the House of Commons and some 
construction of that assembly itself.” But the Duke of 
lington was against all change, and Peel was under the iinet 

















few and far between as they were—to 

inspection, or to help them to under~ 

more delightful little book of local 

‘Charles Anderson's ‘Guide,’ it would be 
Racy in style, i ip 

Tocal touches and old-world aneedo! 


ire, and that for the combined counties of Herts, 

may reach the same standard of ‘excellence, 

jay remark it would be desirable to bring up some 
lames in new editions. 

for Lincolnshire’ the advantage of 

0 is evidently thoroughly familiar 

ere knows what he is bier 9 


tor as ‘in the main an orgy 












































Lincolashire. mz 


Yat apeeebiar, for the hostel at Fotheringhay is now 
art of a farmhouse. The front of the ‘ Angel’ is of two dates, 
i part being of the reign of Edward IIL, whose bead 
on the eat cau with Queen Philippa’s opposite, 
hile the wings are of about 1450, This celebrated inn has 
en_a great deal of English history. It was the property of 
the Knights Templar of Temple Bruer, on Lincoln Hoath, 
where a fine tower of their ory still remains. King 
i his Court here, February 23rd, 1213, of course in 
that the present one; and Richard III. 
signed famous warrant for the execution of 
in the long room ‘called the King’s Chamber in 
1 Inn,’ that extends along the whole of the gateway, 
‘now, unfortunately, divided fato three sitting-rooms, The 
fish church would be of the first rank, even were its 
spire ig. It consists of three vast naves and 
of equal height and length, forming a perfect paral- 
and lighted by enormous Decorated windows, while 
notony might result from this ground-plan is 
ly obvinted by the curiously irregular levels of the choir 
south aisle, owing to their being built over a crypt, 
over the south porch is a very interesting priest's 
& small library containing some rare books, and 

& most striking view into the vast nave, 
of the county seats are grouped round Grantham than 
other part, and the choice is one that will generally be 
d. In every direction there are some noble houses, 
nt or modern—Harlaxton and Denton are examples of the 
nding in beautiful parks, with a sufficient amount of 
d water, and many very fine trees. The best of the 
nd certainly one of the best of the houses, is Lord 
low's seat at Belton, which was originally designed by 
ut was, it is said, altered in 1775 by Wyatt; not, how~ 
igh seriously to injure thie fine house, which is an 
model of its kind. On the higher wie beyond it is 
Thorold's fine park but ugly house of Syston, famous 
library, which is contained in a beautiful domical 
is still of considerable value, though aoe of its 
treasures were disperscd in 1884, when the Mazarin 
no less than 32002 One of the most beautiful 
the county, though from its remote situation it is 
very little known, is at Imbam, about ten miles 
side of Grantham. This picturesque house was 
pe of the letter L, which 
that of the double wings, or letter E, became 
fadhionali\e, 















































wine Republicans because of 
raw of hich bat Chodiiar werstecst 


leaning on the arm of Fouch 
by Crime. Under the Citi 
of the 


of Talleyrand— 
ic career—in firm indelible lines, in w 
see and few pats ty Cee, se 
contemporary al juy wi 
Bacon, left ia an and memor, 


next age,’ st c 
the impartiality of posterity, and 


tions & 






































of reform. proposal 
April 1787 he wrote to Choiseul-Gonfiier, 


meant the d 
rita evliVopdarof tie eld ‘edpfina; axelcar hela 
closed the door of honour to the Third Estate; 


dust. In the work of construction lay the true 
constitution existed. Numbers of moderate ref 






























































The Making of Germany. 168 


ee Ser la. But Germany whence in 
tion, little more than o geographical expression ; 
‘yet, the ruler and the ruled.’ Earn of the 
revival pire was greatly to weaken the authority of the 
‘Teutonic Nay, Mr. Bryce does not put the case too 
tells us: ‘The German kingdom broke down 
the weight of the Roman Empire To be universal 
sovereign Germany had sacrificod her own political existence. 
The which their projects in Italy and disputes with 
the Pope laid the Emperors under of purchasing by concessions 
the support of their own princes; the case with which in their 
alsence the magnates could usurp, the difficulty which the 
‘monarch returning found in resuming the privil of his 
Crown; the temptations to revolt and set up lets to the 
throne which the Holy See held out’ ;*—these were among. the 
chief causes thwarting the growth in Germany of that regal 
Power, round which, in other European countries, the nations 
‘ere constituted. To this should be added that, while in other 
countries the elective principle gave place to the hereditary in 
succession to the Crown, in Germany the choice of 
es was in the hands of his principal vassals, whose 
sullrages had frequently to be purchased. by sacrifices of his 
and augmentations of their own. The Golden Bull, 
Promulgated by Charles 1V. in 1356, to fix definitely the 
situs and rights of the seven electoral snes set the seal to 
a of the German King. Goethe, in the second 
part of ‘Faust,’ bas summed up in two lines the privileges there 

grated, or rather confirmed, to those potentates :— 

‘Stouor, Zins und Both’, Loh'n und Goloit, und Zoll, 
B ‘und Miinzrogal ouch angehtron soll.’ 
oe 

fae these regolian rights, and bound to their feudal 
r little more than nominal ties, the seven clectors became 
indepentient sovereigns. On the other hand, the 
ings were exposed to the temptation, which few of 
to use their imperial authority for the aggrandize- 
their hereditary dominions. Hence the opposition 
o them by their subject princes wore, not unfrequently, 
nc patriotiom, The ical issue was, that at 
the Middle Ages the German kingdom was virtually 
p, most loosely knit together, of * very many small 
d ay sovereigns who could neither remain at 
each other, nor combine against a foreign enemy, 
-ominal presidency of an Emperor, who had very 


* ‘Holy Roman Empire,’ p. 211, 
M2 





















Ywie 


autem minimum.’ 

Such were the main causes which prevented 
Middle ace peeing = nation, As 
expiring, Emperor ‘lian, the real 
Austrian monarchy, endeavoured to revivify the 
dom ; but little resulted from his efforts save the : 


matical bis character, Wallenstein 
with what Melanchthon called ‘the i 
theologians, 


side by 
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Tt was oe ae hands of a pete 


Gomes dink Tite Mirah ie beigta heights far 


cish to its greater culture and more aetna 
ment, We ought to add, perhaps, that if any readers to 
Wolff has hitherto been a mere name, or echo of a x 
should be tempted by these bancigeny ee! into the: 
of his tings, the: Hien’ ‘vil, probably, 

Reasonable Thoughts Pate ige 

God, the Soul of Man, and a ios aa eneral” 
= ‘own age esteemed treasures of 
must seem very poor stulf to us, who have a 
Hegel and Fichte and Schelling. But we must x 
those to whom Wolff 
children. 


ng. 
Contemporary with the philosopher Wolff was 
re Mr. Crile iraly cays “bene 8 
nifying Pedantry, Stupidity, Learned Lear: Tousteg 
of coloured water to every German mind.” el ) 
ee by tbe sander, not af taal prep 
Res po Gero | a German national: 
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‘Zar Nation euch zu bildon, Ihr hofft os Douteche 
Bildet, Ihr kénnt os dafir, froier zu Monechen 





‘noteworthy letter, written 
gratitude for the kindly 


bad illumined his 
































The Making of Germany. 179 


ae, ‘itsnctual conditions. But the real principle 
is |. Te isali Gee and of it, as of 
the indiv jual organisms composing it, * BS ap Nae athe 
© act Its life lies in the unity of the natural conscious- 
| sentire, idem velle” But, at all events ‘dum sumus 

, and. sat isi cese os for their manifes~ 
ne: a in corporate existence 
ce ae Sees 

0 which ie 
atiaty ¢the inward necessity for a fellow. 
wi the wisest of the ancient world 
primary need of human nature, Hence we 
Republic,’ describing ‘the erection of temples, 
nt of sacrifices, and other ceremonies, in 
gods," as ‘the most momentous, the most august, 
acts of legislation.” Nor can there be any doubt 

n eminent German thinker of our own day excellently 
? idea of the State, taken in its fallest sense, 
ethical of ‘ion, or, to express it in 


emands the Church as the condition 
But such ‘complete union of Church 
well adds, ‘remains, if ever possible, 




















of military ‘diselplines political institutions 
ford orderly expression to Palate sentiment, and 
to all a rational amount of individual freedom: and 


ndexpressed. This is what Germany—a century ago 
and impotent—has now become: ‘whole in herself, a 
8 good’ to her children: a bulwark of law and order 

jles given over to ‘anarchy and sclf-government by 
noble and puissant nation. 


| * *Neturrecht auf dem Grande der Ethik,’ § 172. 
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influence over the 
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familiar episode of St. Paul's visit in the first | 
nents clara pa Sait panier of Athens 





‘were still in store for her. The Emperor 
ne RAC ROR OIC er toe eae 
for citer ait ah 2h ‘ 

* Motnroarphoses, 


~~ y' xv. $28, Hlornoo's wacuae Athenas 










































































Medieval Athens, 203 


ably good, but they can no longer be considered adequate, 
. arson Tinley wrote, the rich prolicts of Carl 

ble researches in the libraries of Southern 

¢ have been given to the world. Hop's ‘ Greek History’ 


tiene been donc hee regorovius ‘volumes, 
inust congratulate him on having atilally executed a really 
work, 


give our readers a just idea of the history of Athens 
the Frank period, we should need the compass of a 


greater 
with the epoch before 1204 A.p., and not attempt the 

z it centuries. We must be content with pointing out 
i ‘of Setines (’s ras "A@ijnas), a8 the Acropolis was 
called ne ‘ranks, falls into three periods. (1) After the 
of Constantinople in 1204, tha task of eovaneeik 

© from Mount E Dilys to Cape Tirnarum was asi 

*King of Thessalonica.’ He granted both ae 

to a Burgundian noble, Owe de de la Roche, who 

Hebtioed the tile Megashyr or Sire of Athens (dominus Athe- 
). The of Athens does not begin to exist until 
‘when Guido, the nephew and successor of Otto, was 

to the rank of Duke. (2) In the year 1311 the dis- 
bee of the Cephisus delivered Auica and Beotia into 
ieee ot the Catalan and Com hy and Athens oe 
dependency of the kings of Sicily and Aragon, The 
Period laste until 1887, in which year (3) the Catalans 
opatny from Attic land by Nerio Acciajuoli, a Florentine 
. * The most cultivated Florentine,” remarks Gregorovius, 

not bave thought then of instituting a comparison 
hetween his flourishing native city and ancient Athens, of 
Sito ia spiritual products of both, and drawing the con- 
that Florence was worthier than any other place to give 

air to the city of the Greek philosophers and statesmen,’ 
pa curious freak of history hat Burgundians, Spaniards, 
tines should become successively Dukes of Athens, 

led to the strange result that, by a sellection of the new 
e into remote antiquity, Theseus figures as the Duke of 
in Dante, Boccaccio, Chaucer, and Shakspeare, The 
fod of the Latin domination in Greece was marked by 
aS of things medioval and classical, and by curious 
a ee in names. We have seen that the 
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The Patriot and Critic. 239 


Art had been displayed abundantly on every space that prosented 
Jayaraman not ie on mallsanel; al canvas, 
bat on many a domestic article which it could help to adorn 
3 on. cassont, or bridal chests, for the living ; on 
beds for the sick and dying ; and even, which was a 
custom, on bicrs for the dead. Morelli travelled ch 
i ) and breadth of the Peninsula, with bis friend 

rc Antinori, chiefly on horseback, despising nothin; 
on which Art had Jeft its mark. He soon found meditate 
the twofold character of dot and connoisseur which he 
personified. One of bis first acts in Parliament was to call 
to the much-needed conservation of works of art, and 
wo pecsesity of more discrimination in the drawing up of 
catalogues. Turin Gallery occupies the same building in 
te centre of the principal square, with the Parliament 
Illustrating his meaning by an argument that struck 
me, Morelli added, pointing in that direction, * To take, for 
our own gallery here, there are no less than six Titians 
catalogue, but not one, I venture to say, in the gallery 
itself?) This was an average specimen of most galleries at that 
A few great names went a long way. Andi if no man 
ever more realized the truth that there is no disputing about 
tastes, no man also ever more felt that the cure for such un- 
certainties in Art could alone be found in what Bacon instances 
* the secret of good writing, sound and abundant knowledge,” 
Camasiesesn ip is often guided first by that intuition by which 
we ize the face of a friend whom we have not lately seen; 
r if supposed advantage in its favour, that friends aro 
“to change, whereas pictures are not, Secondly, by a 
of the technical processes which the accredited 
by the same master exhibit. Thirdly, by the signature 
a Pailtier on his own work. Fourthly, by books and docu- 
and by every form of historical record, Fifthly, by trndi- 
fon. All se, singly or together, may possibly contribute 
‘te throw light on the authorship of a picture: but thero-is no 
gearantee that they will do so. Intuition, or instinct, or 
impression (‘total Eindrack ’)—for this vague agency 
led: by all three names—is far from being the same when 
ied to a picture as when applied to a human being. Living 
many faces, many expressions; .a dead picture has 
one. The human countenance is distinguished by the 
sant changes which flit over it, varying. its aspect, yet 
‘fetaining the same character through its variations. 
intuition distinguish an original from a copy, or the 
of the son from those of the father, or the best work of 
, the 
























The Patriot and Critic. 243 


have been adi also, though to a smaller extent, both in the 
Monich and lim galleries; and Morelli's authority is quoted. 
in their respective ee La thar a: ‘Senatore’ was 
in no way connected with any ic gallery, Ince or appoint- 

him free to express doubts and soy ple? which his 
‘connoisseurs, even if they felt them, were bound to with- 
hold. To many, the merely time-honoured name borne by « 
Picture is looked upon as a vested interest, which no one 

to touch, 


- this enables us to explain why Morclli’s works, like 
the attacks made upon them, have been written in German, 
He wrote and spoke that language as perfectly as his native 
tonguc, and was annals therefore to defend himself in the 
same (‘ Zeitschriften,’ &e.) that had abused him, if 

T i 








2 true Italian, saw the ludicrous so keenly that it is impossible 
‘not to | jise in the zest with which he thus defeated 
the object of his adversaries. He further sought to mystify the 
by assoming « Russianised anagram of his own name, 

: ici,’ pleading occasionally his Tartar origin, and the 
simplicity of ¢a son of the Steppe, as an excuse for his literary 
shortcomings. 


It bas not entered into the plan of this article to assume any 

iF tone, or to specify those who have opposed and 

Signor Morelli’s opinions and system of investigation ; 

eit. chief attacks on him have been anonymous, and, as 

When just stated, made through certain German Art-journals. 

also we have given the names of known Artecritics, such 

‘Rumobr ond Passavant, it is because they belong to the 

diary the . But it would be unfair, especially to 

a of article, not to specify those two writers, 

Crowe and Cavaleaselle, whose works have so greatly 

to spread the knowledge of Italian Art; Morelli’s 

4 opinion of whom is evidenced by the anxious courtesy with 

h he expresses any difference of opinion with them, and by 

f- ion with which he announced his entire agree~ 

aa ‘on various oceasions, of which repented examples 
ven, 

work on the Italian pictures in the Galleries of 

is a manual for the guidance of all intor- 

the old Italian masters; it teems with information, 

nz and 
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Professor at the Academy of the Brora, who died about fifty 
an entry in his journal, recording his delight 


mn of bis bargain; convincing himself that 
all the drawings were ‘by that angel of painting who never 
fatigues the mind, but gives only a sense of gentle enjoyment.’ 
The good man now toys with his pleasure, with the double 
zest of one who has secured an invaluable prize, and given 
bat little money for it. This collection of drawings, fifty- 
three in number, all of the same size, is ducibet by tl 
owner as a ‘little book, which had been carried in the 
or suspended to the girdle, and was much rubbed and 
worn. It included various subjects; graceful figares of women 
and children, heads of old men, nude Academy figures, with 
studies from the works of Perugino, Pollaiuolo, and others; 
and all pronounced by the happy owner to be by the same 
hand. Thas certificated by Bossi, and also subsequently 
ara, the two experts of the time in drawings by 
the Old Masters, the so-called ‘Raphael Sketch-book’ was 
, ay at Bossi's death by the Austrian Government for the 
fenetian Academy, where the drawings have been exhibited for 
years in one of the rooms of the Belle Arti. It needed no 
common audacity in a ‘son of the Steppe” to pull down the 
*Sketch-book’ from its high estate ; or rather to restore it to its 
een owner, whom, upon grounds that cannot be dispated, 
li has said to be Pinturicehio, That, with the excep- 
tion of two by Raphael, to which we shall return, these draw 
ings are not the work of his hand, is proved by that class 
Pobdurate testimony we have already bad occasion to bring 
forward. Dates are proverbially as obstinate as facts, and it is 
quite enough that many of these sketches are found to be in- 
compatible with Raphacl’s Anno Domini. It is acknowledged 
‘hat Pintaricchio, who was the pupil of Perugino thirty years 
before Raphael occupied that position, was from some personal 
prejudice on the part of Vasari greatly depreciated and misrepre~ 
sented in his *Lives.’ We may remind the reader that to Vasari 
is owing the absurd statement that Raphael farnished the 
for Pinturicchio's well-known frescoes in the Libreria 
, The wonder is not that one so notoriously inaccurate, 
‘andiiin this case so prejudiced, as Vasari, should have nid 
‘that 
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‘The Conflict between Capital and Labour. 275 


the ew and employed are secured by the absorption of 
the beet worknen in ‘tabled firme a bes ee lieaael 
co-operative mes, the workmen raise capital among them~ 
selves for the purpose of engaging in aivideal ceria They 

_ thus strive to dispense with the individual capitalist, and 
unite in themselves the functions of capitalist and labourer, 

fiow, therefore, is one form of industrial partnership, 
the expenses of management are usually much heavier 

of capital; and workmen are seldom found 






Consequent! 
pay for management, and to pay at as eT 





does not state the whole case in favour of co-operation. 
° ae practical education and the mental walsiag 
ive Associations is it. The 
hired: tae Sr sell intr cual tes ae 
arrow. groove of beaten routine, which is not favourable to the 
complete development of the faculties. But the man who 
ares in the larger life of industrial association is at once 
aght face to face with the difficulties and problems encoun- 
by nization and direction of capitalistic o 
ions; and one-sided views give place to others of a compre- 
sive and more rational character. And all the advantages 
at arise from profitesharing—the awakening of now interest 
‘greater energy, the increased economy, the si ppraert of 
lized bonuses, and the brighter outlook for old age—are 
detived from co-operation, 
- is necessary to make a distinction between distributive and 
it Sy pe ; that, namely, which is concerned only 
i the sale of commodities, and that which is concerned with 
facture, ‘Dhis distinction is important, 
‘There was nt first no legal protection for the funds of Co- 
Societies. ‘They could only register under tho 
Societies Act, and could only supply their own 
But about 1848-9 co-operation made great advances, 
and Provident Societies Act was in 1852, 
I corn mills were started, In 1862 the Indus- 
it Act gave co-operators a corporate existence, 
t to the Registrar then commenced, This enabled 
ea to hold shares in others of the same kind, Con- 
J the great English Wholesale Society was almost 
epeenany cared (1864), and the Scottish followed in 1869, 
x ferences began to be held. There had been Jocal 
. 8 previous to this in the North, The first National 
T2 Conference 











































Archbishop Tait. 283 


eee ys aeet duel fal and meta- 
physics, and a certain amount of a Steanieg ecstne were 

subjects, such as French and Elocution. 
was o leading feature of the system; and it 
that at this time the foture Archbishop took 
What measure of success attended his efforts 







ee Verses, second) in ‘general excellence,” 
ly Exercises, besides obtaining some mathe- 
matical distinction. “In the following year, he was first in the 
Senior Greck Class, and gained the gold medal for a Latin 
Poem, and the third prize in Mathematics. In the next year 
he was ngsin first in the Senior Greek Class, first in Trans- 
lation from Thucydides, and gained a prize for Logic. 

Tt is noticeable that, amid all the hard work which these 





One 
had in 1679 founded certain exhibitions for the 
education, at Balliol College, of young Scotsmen who 
‘of the University of Glasgow. The election 
lay in the hands of the Professors of the 

in after-days, the Archbishop used to aver that 
his own ‘was due to the profuse hospitality which the 
Professors used to receive at his uncle's table. But it 
‘must in fairness be admitted that he wns, on his intellectual 
Merits, fully entitled to the honour. The importance of his 
election lay in the fact that his father’s pecuniary position had 
109 ite, and, had he not won the Snell Exhibi- 
, it would have been impossible for him to proceed to 








At w moment thus charged with consequences of the utmost 
moment to Archibald Tnit’s career, and therefore, in some 
‘measure, to the fortunes of the Church of England, it may not 
he improper to enquire into the history and development of his 

ns. He had, as he have seen, been born and 
‘¢ducated in» religious home. He was early taught to know 
and Jove his Bible, The definite beginning of his conscious 
‘interest in holy things had better be described in his own 
words :— 


ee <The: 






















































































































































































bas trust, *To whom should he give orders, 
and and 


of States, and justices of the 
in the moment of need?” Fi for 





claim to be a com speek UaSORIk SEs 
eee erry ore, shan double the size of any 

nation except Russia, and with a lation of five 
millions of whites and three and a millions of 










peeaeny ence aati! by the Federal fleet, and when its 
pulation was to become one of the most serious dangers 
d to encounter. Sipsami eae Ihe fatayent cteacn ob 
of the magnitade of the struggle ia which the whole 
lad about to be a ir. Seward was confident 
, 
f would 


which hare to be recorded. As for the cost of 
geal it was not less than $3,250,000,000 to 
000,000 to the South. The losses to 


Per woul be pol o com te. 
% event meg 





in 
issued 3 eis declaring the property of 


all 
ms in the State of Missouri who took up arms against the 
United 


















































































































































Poaching. B8T 


to it is that if the tion were seized local 
Spogcatend converted Suto kind of test sar ty 
il elections, a small and noisy minority might, by the 
means which they have always at their disposal, prevail over 
the wishes of a large majority divided in opinion about other 
matters and afraid to lose votes, Speaking quite generally, 
however, the game (oar is one of im and natictaly 
and not merely of interest, and it should be for Her 
Majesty's Government, at all events, to decide whether there 


In an article devoted specially to poaching and the various 
methods of taking or killing game in use by its professors, any 
discussion of the policy of the game Jaws in general 

would be out of place, But what has been said above with 


tage 
abundant and as Cetra possible. Now it is certain that the 
were divided in opinion as to the 
merits of Sir William rt’s Act, cven at the time when 
it was passed. Before that measure became law, the excessive 
ground-game was probably in a certain number 

‘of cases felt to be a grievance, not in many, because as a. 
rule the rent of a farm was adjusted to the of game which it 
Libero tocarry. ‘That this understanding was occasionally 
vi there is reason to believe, and then it must be owned 
the tenant farmer had something to complain of; but it is 
| perfectly clear that all ho desired was the removal of this 
i and not the total destruction of the breed of hares. 
Finding that the Harcourt Act threatens in many parte of 
to produce this result, he now petitions for an amend- 
mentofit, in the shape of a corrective Act, for establishing a close 


| 
| 
| lence 
which in the * Standard ’ about the end of last August, 


is thrown on this subject by a correspond 
Several | gave their opinions with respect to the Ground= 


‘Game Act. Some were for repealing the Act, accompanying 

‘the repeal with more effective provisions for securing compen- 

sation to the farmer in case of injury to his crops. Others were 

merely for enacting o more stringent Inw of trespass, enabling 

the farmer to protect himself from the class of poses 
* w 





























































































































The Landscape Painters of Holland. 47 


or = eke picture shows that he da not 
nature when ii it came to a a finished 


fir-trees that are, in the eines most commonly con- 
nected with his name. Stanton ebecniaid Wale Daieiwive 
ted is interesting, but oral we we do not 
ta for a complete solution to it. 
Bit came to from his elder ean 
that very genuine and varied artist who ad so many pictures, 
dray and etchings of Norwegian and Dutch lani and 
oe cs and estuaries of Holland. riers was 






lorwegian ports. A vast number of studies from nature 

remain from the hand of Everdingen, but it is the opinion of 

the Director of the Stockholm Muscum that his pictures of 

scenes, cascacles, and forests, of which every museum 

possesses a specimen, were paspors! from these 

than intended to represen at one particular locality. 
for a time to spy had some little vogue in Hollanc 

they may have acted as a kind of antithesis to the views 

of the picturesque southern country which the Italianizers were 

ing and selling; so that one asks, whether it was in the 

finding a readjer market than he could command by his 

views of the Haarlem scenery that Ruysdael also determined to 

‘his hand upon the picturesqueness of Norway? We cannot 

iggestion isa probable one; and itis also probable, 

, no direct evidence in confirmation of it has 















lac] went to Norway either with or 
for a time steeped hinel tints 








‘The Landscape Painters of Holland, £29 


at fine land of Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s 
setabicl vl evataged weds, tears niinwee erat 
cession to friendship—for Houbraken says that Berchem and 
were close friends—perhaps it was a concession to the 

izing taste of the ‘moment, but Ruysdocl would. have 

done better had he allowed his s to present that unmixed 
cain sah aged NS SL 
Ttalianized 


iar on document oes eaetiee 

tee eel Slee te frstole so pictures, giving up 

0, his eon, 48 cousderation, ef advances 

mde by ie latter. It is clear, in fact, that Jacob Ruysdacl, 

tro eld scarcely Gnd porchasers for his pictures even at the 
rate that a century Inter just kept our own Richard W 

2 SS ile burdened wit! the care of his aged Hers 

it was for this renson that he never married, In 

it the father died, but it was then too late for the son, 


af years 

choly record ; neither incessant work upon own studies 

and pictures, nor the Lait which—as in the large picture 

Iately acquired for the Dublin Gallery—he conrituied to the 
ds for other artists, suffi ly this greatest 

of aii the landscape painters of Tillaclere conor 

necessary for his support in the old that bad come 


anes upon him. He found himself alone ot 

and in Fitness and poverty he looked back upon his native 
town with ening) and the Mennonites, to which sect he 
and his famil belonged, asked that he might be allowed 
a home in alms-house at Haarlem. This was in the 
autumn of 1681, and, their req ae nies meee by 
the burgomaster of the town, who cyni that 
new inmate might perhaps prove a source of profit to the 
pees een, be was was received towards the end of the year, It 
was only for a few months, and on the 24th of March, 1682, we 
find in the records of Haarlem one last entry—the mention of a 
sum of four florins ‘for the expenses of opening the tomb of 


Jacob in the church of St. Bavon,’ It may be ges 




















The Landscape Painters of Holland, 431 


or was not the son or nephew of the Otto Hobbema above- 
mentioned must remain uncertain until fresh discoveries are 
made in the Frisian archives. 

The first definite fact about the life of the painter was 
discovered by the late Ms, Scheltema, the archivist of 
Amsterdam, in 1864, It consisted of the marriage contract, 
dated November 2, 1668, between ‘the painter Meyndert 
Hobbema of Amsterdam, aged 30 years, and Eltje Vinek of 
Gorkum, aged $4 years,’ Interesting in itself, this record 
becomes much more interesting from the fact that the witness 
of the marriage is ‘Jacob van Ruysdacl, living oa the 
Haarlemmer-Dyk.’ It is true, as we have said before, that at 
this time there was more than one Jacob Ruysdael living in 
Amsterdam ; but that Hobbema's witness was the great painter 
is made almost certain by that other document discovered by 
‘Dr, Bredias that we haye quoted above, in which the young 
‘Hobbema witnesses the signatures | haere tein and para 
painters to a statement inion as to nuincness of a 

The date of thie iatter documents, ie will be remem- 

is seven carlicr than that of the marriage contract, 

and the two taken together lead us to conclude, what might 
have been artists” 


them, Unluckily tho only other existing records point toa swift 

‘divorce between Hobbema and his art, In 1668 the register of 
Burgomasters of Amsterdam informs us that 

enters the list, not of the town's painters, not of the 

officials that had anything whatever to do with art, but of 


the swom es the ot gs the pons Pap iaats a 
before ‘ortune played upon one 
painters the same Bick thal she played in eae 





the most spontaneous of poets, But the archives not 
Se gvall so the ft; they give us an oxplanation of it which 
‘throws a curious light upon the public morals of the town of 
Amsterdam at the moment of its greatest prosperity. In the 


witnessed by the notary Francis Meerhout, Hobbema 
admits that he owes this appointment ‘to the influence of » 





companion | 
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435 
British Musoum and elsewhere, of which such admirable 
ions are now being made at Berlin; it i 
sale ayy ier aerate acy 
- OF this interesting artist we 
he married Margaretha van Ryn, who may 
niece of Rembrandt's, and that he was a personal 
poet Vondel, and painted his portrait. But an 
is in 


fine and masculine art i 
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icy Gul 
highly appreciated throughout the whole of this century— 
all events in England—than any other of the Dutch land- 
painters, We know that Aelbert was the son of 
inter, Jacob Gerrits Cay; nephew of that 
in whose rude but powerful works, somewbat in 
tyle of Brauwer, are to be seen in several Continental 
We know also, thanks to the recent discoveries of 
Veth of Dordrecht, that the father of this Jnst-namod 
and be grepllatban of Aclbert Cuyp was a painter on 
living, ss the two next generations, in the town of 
ordr but himself born at Venlo. When to these facts 
‘added the date of Aelbert Cayp’s birth and death—1620 
1691—and the fact that at the age of thirty-eight years he 
d a widow belonging to one of the best families in 
recht, we have record: a that is eet aR EP 
fascinating painter. His pictures are a 
rege greeted | 
‘in ian, ¢ —a date whi it 
» be as genuine os it looked, would make it difficult to accept 
eee nrenoene Goes cho artleae birth. Sometimes, 











or of domestic try, or of scenes of horses and 
in a landscape, latter stiff and over-finished, and 
in that admirable freedom of touch to which the 
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English Realism and Romance, 479 


wastness, and, as it were, perceive the whole spherical mass of 
the ait guilt impudently torning on its axis.’ The 
i mathematics to love! What could less resemble 
fair and shining forms which in the heaven of Art solicit 
our gaze, and shed their glory upon our upturned cyes? 
A girl's disdain or Petulance turning on its axis! We are 
reminded of Newton's * Principia,’ and our dream of romance 
becomes a theorem, with scholia and lemmata to drive it home. 
In ‘ison with faults of which Sir Willoughby's mechanics 
are a sample, it is a light thing to speak of ‘ brains chewing the 
, jords that ring little silver bells inside one’s 
a caress hoving in view like an enormous bil! 
of * which is ‘lively at the throne of understanding,’ or 
operate ee dispersed to the thinness of the fee 
for bis blowing.’ Could any language survive, were it treated 
often as in the following sentence from ‘Diana of the Cross- 
ways’?—‘ Fortunately Lady Wathin’ (the name might be 
taken nso misprint for Watkin, or a foreigner's unhappy guess 
at it) knew she could rally a powerful moral contingent, the 
aptitude of which for a one-minded cohosion enabled it to crush 
those fractional daughters of mischief,’ Does any one alive 
think in this dialect? 
» We shall not say that Mr, Meredith ‘writes nonsense ten 
thousand strong.’ He writes excellent sense always; but be 
li permits to wish that he nadia oxtlino gs his aie 
a that should do his sense more justice, ‘here are passages 
in Sbskspeere which scem welded together in this provoking 
A igpeapd clotted heaps of dross and metal, wholly impene> 
to his poetic fire. Belieronsincene(cris eiaierie 
Meredith we come again and again upon these half-smelted 
formations, He is fond of likening certain im ions to 
burnished steel, which glares and hurts the sight; but he 
deserves to be told that some of his extremely brilliant displays 
make as unpleasant an effect, searing up in the reader all sense 
of intellectual enjoyment, and fatiguing where they strike, We 
aay nothing of hi men that ‘shrug,’ but decline to do it in 
ish ; or his women that ‘swim’ towards you when they 
might just as well have walked. These are tricks, from which the 
writers have not been free; and a may be pardoned like 
lovable oddities of genius. But Euphuism is, and ever 
be, detestable. It comes at last to this, that even Mr. 
Meredith's cleverness wil! not hinder him from writing, ‘In the 
Assembly Rooms of the capital city of the Sister Island there 
‘was a public ball,’ when he means that there was a dance in 
Dublin, -* 
= Enough 
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6 the music which stirs and elevates the passions, but 
od being inarticulate, cannot teach, is never the highest. 
Marry it to noble words, and then it becomes a psalm of life. 
‘The New Arabian Nights’ we may describe as an 
crit fantasia, and ‘Kidaapped’' and ‘The Master of Ballan- 
trac’ tall sound what deep and ice gt chords pee will, 
, if you please, so far as is con 
the eee a life are still ein ee brain- 
stuff of fiction is internal history ;’ and, Biba it be recovered 
the tomb, it must have that relation to the 
pieienr tint bearing on his own experience, * which nil Eas 
grander or deeper conceptions, with an larged 

view, if it cannot bestow on him a creed. 

We seem, here, to have touched the quick of our subject, Le 
only those who have seen into the function and the power of 
literature will be inclined to tnke it as serionsly as we think 
Beopiesaht 2 To delineate Nature,—the living essence of men 

women in this curious enigmatic world,—we must, says 
Mr. Meredith, go down to the roots. Has not Jean Paul 
somewhere likened man to those plants which will not grow in 
oa oy kale ig downwards, with their roots in 
polspoat roots of humanity, which Darwin 
fds i eda sources” and the fountain of the blood, are 
pot wholly, nor chiefly there. Shall we spenk with the 
which the ease demands? If Poetry seems to have 
Promise of to-morrow, and Science given in doses above 
a9 is paioniog up the delicate tissues of romance, and yet 
remains the ific, may we not enquire what that is 
which will keep art alive and breathing? ‘The savour of 
Sead the aria ‘use of the senses,—thus the answer runs, But 
us back to Science, and is sure to be. narrowly 
ee by the imitators of Mr. Meredith and George Eliot, 
then, while admitting all that Science can offer, 
that we look round for S jon, for a philosophy which 
shall be real yet no jargo terms, and an atmosphere we can 
safely breathe without b the firat to analyse it? In this 
obscure language, the eae will have understood that 


ie 


: 


ate 


Sale Hessen that the ideal which is still 
dal epadabary of millions as the Christian ideal, as religion, 
may not be utterly forgotten when we would life our prose 
literature to the heights of sovi ty. 

Why, in hg should Era ca be so unwearied in 
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Church Progress and Church Defence. 
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554 Executive Government and the Unionists, 


In conclusion, two things must be borne in mind—that the 
English public are not accustomed to the existence of a third 
English party, and that young men of ambition and ability, 
who hold Liberal opinions, are more likely to attach themselves 
to a Unionist party which would comprise the old Liberal 
principles, than to a Liberal Unionist party which has no seats 
to offer them and no immediate prospect of official life. We 
have endeavoured to show that the Unionist party might very 
carefully consider whether the time has not arrived for a joint 
political programme to be put forward by a united party. Into 
details it would be useless to enter, but these details would 
speedily arrange themselves when once the principles of concerted 
action were decided upon. 
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499—commences hostilities, 
Fon orradingreconeliation sinh 
Margaret, 503— proclaims 
Vi, “King, detest and death, 
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